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KEEP YOUR DOGS 


WORM CAPSULES 


* Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 
iF REE Send for Nema 

booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Inaustry Dept., Desk NS8H 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Compliments of 
GALLUP and HADLEY 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law 


DANA T. GALLUP 6 BEACON ST., 
EDWIN W. HADLEY Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-GAMBLING 
ASSOCIATION, INc. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
“We compliment the M. S. P. C. A. on its 
noble work to prevent cruelty to racing 


animals.” 
EDWIN W. HADLEY, President 


and similar externally caused blemishes... 
Help relieve them with mildly medicated 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


OINTMENT 
The Right Films Promote 
Humane Education 
THE BELL OF ATRI 
illustrating Longfellow’s poem, 
and 
IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


showing the practical work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the 
Angell Animal Hospital. For terms 


Address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Undertakers 


BOSTON—-BROOKLINE—C AMBRIDGE 
City and out-of-town service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1940, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1936, 1937, and 1939 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 

a err 5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x 23 $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth ........ 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc....$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5........ 0 Ye 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .5U 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog. by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 “ * 


Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... 
Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — by Dr. Rudolph H, 

Schneider 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... 00 
“Don"’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. ........ Free 
Boots’ Day, Play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus ........ cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ eo 
The Air-Gun and the Birds .............. 
The Care of Caged Canaries ............ St 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease.$0.60 per 100 


The Cat in Literature 50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... : Dean 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. 50 ‘* “* 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane’s cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake ..........--:eeeceeeeeeee paper, 5 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 hat $1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 20 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 1.00 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 “* ** 


Ways of Kindness 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Hints on the Care of Cows ..........+. aks 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ ee 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ......++ 
Why the Toad is so Useful ........... ~ = 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaugh- 

Vivisection—The Opinions of Famous 


The Jack London Club 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........$0.30 per 100 


Foreword frem ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry’’$0.30 per 100 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? 

Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 

Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 

Humane Education 

The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley.. Free 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley ... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

Free 
For Parents and Teachers, Plan of Work Free 
A Great l’rophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 

12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 

10 cts, each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindaess Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for $1.00 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Edu- 

An karly Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ........ each 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Friends and Helpers for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy ............ cloth, $1.00 
A Place for Pets, play ....... 2 cts. each; six for 10c. 


The L—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 2ic, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 


3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
triends of Fur and Feather, play...... 

3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 

Humane lc. each 

I'l) Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts, 

The Lest Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 

cst $1.50 per 100 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; 

Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. 60 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ...........+.. a 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

Bookmark. with ‘‘A Humane Prayer” 128 85 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... BD “ey 
Need of Humane Education Societies 

and Methods of Forming Them ........ a: ™ 
How to Organize a Society for the 

Protection of Animals 
Incidents about Animals, by Geo. T. 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


‘“‘Be Ixind to Animals Buttons,’’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ...........- 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

J. Eddy 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (6 “pases, words 

Band of Mercy Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Are you sometimes looked upon as a 
trifle weak-minded because you are an 
outstanding lover of animals—champion 
of their rights against man’s cruelties? 
If so you are in excellent company—of 
kindred spirit with men like Carlyle, 
Jowett, Mill, Tennyson, Manning, Mar- 
tineau, Browning, Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, Victor Hugo, Henry Irving, John 
Ruskin, Dickens, Galsworthy, Henry 
Bergh, George T. Angell, Phillips Brooks. 


In the interesting Annual Report of 
the Ottawa Humane Society, recently 
received, we find the following among 
the things the Society does not do: 

“We do not allow our inspectors to 
climb trees or telegraph poles, or other- 
wise needlessly endanger their lives or 
limbs” to rescue animals. 

Cats left alone will always come down 
when nature calls loudly enough. We 
know of one cat that waited four days— 
finally left her perch on a dangerous out- 
branching limb and came to earth appar- 
ently none the worse for her experience. 


Word comes from England that the 
National Canine Defence League of Lon- 
don is urging dog-owners to preserve the 
combings from almost every kind of 
long-haired dog, and to send them to the 
League’s headquarters, Th»se combings, 
it is said, are dispatched to the Highland 
crofters who are skilled in converting 
this material into excellent knitting yarn 
on their ancient and picturesque spin- 
ning wheels. The products from the 
spinning of these combings, such as 
stockings, mittens, etc., are passed on 
for distribution to seamen, soldiers and 
airmen. 

Please remember the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., when making your will. 


Horses and Mules in United 
States Cavalry 


NFORMATION from headquarters 

tells us that before the war there 
were only about 25,000 horses and mules 
in the Cavalry of the United States. At 
present the figures have risen to about 
50,000, and by the end of 1941, as the 
result of additional purchases, there 
should be 77,295 horses and mules in the 
army, with probably about one-quarter 
of them mules. There are now, we are 
told, some 600 horses at Fort Devens 
(Massachusetts) alone. 

In an interesting editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor, criticism is 
made of the Congressional Committee on 
Appropriations for recently refusing to 
honor the request of the Chief of Cavalry 
of the United States army for funds to 
buy gas-masks for horses. The editorial 
says, “It is no more just to send a 
drafted horse into battle without pro- 
tection than it is to treat thus a drafted 
man. There should be a fine sensibility 
in mankind that would acknowledge a 
special duty toward creatures having no 
freedom of their own but completely 
subject to human decisions.” 

“When a horse is down, what becomes 
of the cavalryman? He is as ineffective 
as an armored car without gasoline or 
a plane without oil. And at every point 
in the army where horses are used they 
are of sufficient importance to deserve 
all possible protection.” 


In San Francisco recently a man was 
sentenced to thirty days in jail for kill- 
ing a dog belonging to two young chil- 
dren and failing to stop to see what he 
had done. The sentence, however, was 
suspended upon the condition that he 
purchase another dog for the children. 


The Royal Society’s Loss 


PERSONAL letter from one of the 
leading members of the official 
Board of the Royal S. P. C. A., London, 
England, brings the news of the death of 
Captain Fergus MacCunn, chief secre- 
tary of that celebrated organization— 
the first of its kind in the world. 
Captain MacCunn was known to all 
the humane lovers throughout Great 
Britain and through correspondence 
with many of the humane organizations 
of this country. “His life was a fine 
career,” the letter says, “of unceasing 
work for the cause.” The letter con- 
tinues with the words that “the cause 
he served was really never out of his 
thoughts, and it will be a long while be- 
fore we can find a suitable successor to 
him.” Captain MacCunn’s death was 
preceded by a year of serious illness. 


The Dachshund 


During the years of the great war, 
bitterness against the Germans rose to 
a point that led no small number of 
people to refuse to listen even to the 
music of German origin. Today we are 
hearing that there are those who are 
looking with more or less of contempt 
upon the attractive little dachshund be- 
cause of its German name and heritage. 

Centuries ago in far-off Palestine a 
question was asked, “Can any good come 
out of Nazareth?” Must not truth, 
beauty, goodness be recognized and ap- 
preciated no matter whence it comes? 
Hostile as may be our attitude toward 
what we think of as the Germany of 
today, we must not forget what humani- 
ty has owed in the past to the thinkers, 
the scholars, the poets, the great souls 
of that nation now so at war with the 
rest of the world. 
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The Woodland Path 
Mary Wilder Pease 


The little path that beckons through the 
trees, 

How like it seems unto a friendly hand 

Stretched forth to greet a stranger in a land 

Where all the passing faces that he sees 

Are blank to him as houses in a town 

Where every shutter’s drawn and lights are 
down. 


The gracious path says follow me and meet 

All the familiar friends you knew at home; 

The cardinal, the wild rose newly-blown, 

The bee grown heavy with his load of sweet, 

Will bid you welcome, and somewhere mid 
the thorn 

A thrush may sing for you his tender song. 


Faces may wear an unfamiliar guise 

And distance make a changeling of our 
speech 

And leave no landmark for our heart to 
reach, 

But woodland ways unto our homesick eyes 

Will look the same, and if we pause to hear 

Will speak a world-wide language in our 
ear. 


Frisky Beauties 
EPSY COLLING 


N the modern African game reserves 

where one hunts only with a camera, 

the traveler can see a “country as full of 

wild animals as New York City is of 
cats,” to quote Martin Johnson. 

Big, soft-hearted Martin liked impalas 
about as well as anything because they 
were so much fun to watch. 

He photographed them morning and 
evening from a blind as they came down 
to drink in small groups. 
Each little herd had an old 
female as lookout. If she 
saw or smelled anything she 
didn’t like, she’d sneeze. 

“Kerchew!” 

And away went the im- 
palas. Gone with a sneeze, as 
it were. Even the tiny lambs 
could keep up with their 
elders for a short distance. 
Impala lambs, in fact, can 
skip about in quite lively 
fashion when only half a 
day old. 

For some reason, impala 
males are rams, and the 
young are called lambs 
though the animals are 
really antelopes, not sheep. 


Wherever practicable, a 
pail of water in front of your 
residence or place of busi- 
ness will serve to quench 
the thirst of animals. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Moose Thrive in Captivity 
FERN BERRY 


ECAUSE the Government felt that 

some of Michigan’s wilderness area 
could support a moose herd it has experi- 
mented with the rearing of moose in 
captivity at the Cusino Experiment Sta- 
tion near Shingleton, Michigan. Here a 
small herd is kept in corrals where they 
are fed on browse cut for them by CCC 
crews and fed in mangers. And these 
big, awkward animals have become real 
pets since being transported from the 
wilderness of Isle Royale in 1936. Five 
calves have been born in captivity, two 
this last spring. Four adult moose are 
kept in the corrals and the surplus ones 
have been released. 

A young bull, “Tom,” at the beginning 
of the season after his horns lost their 
velvet, managed to get out of the pens. 
But after a couple of days of wandering 
on his own, he made his way back and 
entered the corrals of his own free will 
and started eating the browse placed in 
the mangers. 

Despite their ugly appearance, moose 
are gentle pets but when in anger will 
sometimes use their hind feet to kick. 

The calf born to a two-year-old cow 
moose, “Lulu,” weighed 33 pounds at 
birth. In six days it had gained 12 
pounds. It makes a cunning pet and is a 
favorite with the men of the CCC Camp 
at Cusino. 

Two animals released met with tragic 
death. One drowned in the waters of 
Kingston Lake when he attempted to 
cross on thin ice. Another fell over Pic- 
tured Rocks into Lake Superior and, un- 
able to find a place where he could swim 
ashore in the strong undertow of the 
deep water, perished. 


IMPALA RAM ON AFRICAN GAME RESERVE 
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Reward of Merit 
JACK KYTLE 


| all parts of the nation where they 

are found, the hard-working little en- 
gineers of nature are, at last, receiving 
their reward for meritorious service. 
Conservation authorities are taking 
steps to assure them permanent protec- 
tion, for no animal is doing a better job 
to protect the country’s natural re- 
sources, 

This busy builder, the beaver, pro- 
vides a bright example of the job well 
done. It does not know the meaning of 
failure. If success is not attained at first 
effort, it renews the task with persistent 
determination. And because of this fact, 
erosion of farm soil is prevented, and 
numberless fish are saved. Each time the 
beaver builds a dam, the fish are assured 
of an ideal lake and more abundant space 
in which to feed. 

One cannot study the beaver without 
a dawning of admiration. It is the per- 
ennial optimist, never fearing to attempt 
the most difficult task. Intelligent, and 
given to minding its own business, the 
little animal seems to take a superb 
pride in its workmanship. When a dam 
is completed, a tour of inspection is 
made every day, and the slightest flaw 
is repaired immediately. 

Always humbly peaceful unless con- 
fronted by danger, the leader of a beaver 
colony nevertheless enforces a policy of 
work by all. When a fellow engineer 
fails to give its best efforts, or idles 
about while the others toil, it is at first 
reprimanded, and then forced to leave 
the colony unless the reprimand is 
heeded. But it is not often that the lag- 
gard beaver is found. 

The task of observing the animal in 
its natural surroundings is no easy one. 
It is very timid, constantly alert for 
what it believes to be impending menace. 
A stream may be crowded with beavers, 
but if one of them begins slapping the 
water with its tail, all quickly disappear. 
This water slapping practice is their sig- 
nal for danger, and their flight is made 
simple by the fact that they can stay 
beneath water for some fifteen minutes. 

All of the other small creatures of the 
forest, and all fish, are safe from harm 
so far as the beaver is concerned. Its 
food is confined strictly to twigs, bark, 
leaves, and water plants. It wants only 
to be left alone to go about its business 
of building dams, a work that is solely 
constructive. Small wonder, then, that 
conservation officials call the beaver a 
sound investment for the nation’s good. 


One bird and three animals—ptarmi- 
gan, weasels, arctic fox, and certain 
hares—are the only wild creatures ca- 
pable of changing their plumage or fur 
to white in winter. 
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FRIENDSHIP 


POSTERS WERE CONE BY 
GRADE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
of de ANIRAALS 


<POSIER CONTEST_ 


ALE 


ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
MASSACHUSETTS SP.CA. 


MASSACHUSETTS SP.CA 


EXHIBIT OF HUMANE LITERATURE AT NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, BOSTON 


Prizes in Natick Schools 


ASH prizes were awarded late in 

June to twelve pupils in schools of 
Natick, Mass., for the best compositions 
upon some incident or situation pertain- 
ing to kindness to animals. Mrs. Ralph 
Sweetland contributes a fund each year 
for the purpose of emphasizing to a 
greater number of pupils the importance 
of Be Kind to Animals Week. The con- 
test is open to all pupils in all grades. 
This year more than 200 compositions 
were submitted. 


The Child’s Appeal 
! am the child. 
All the world waits for my coming. 
All the world watches with interest to see 
what | shall become. 
Civilization hangs in the balance, 
For what | am, the world of tomorrow will 


be. 


—Penn-Bulletin 


A Great Gathering of Teachers 


HE National Education Association 

convention was held in Boston, June 
28 to July 3. It was said that some- 
thing like 12,000 teachers gathered here 
for that celebrated congress. Mechanics 
Building, the scene of many of the meet- 
ings, contained hundreds of exhibits 
having to do more or less with education 
and the various interests associated with 
i; 

Our two Societies had one of the most 
attractive exhibits in the entire build- 
ing. A photograph of it appears here. 
In constant attendance were one or two 
representatives of our Societies, with 
displays of our posters and literature, 
and teachers stopping at the exhibit 
were told that if they would leave their 
name and address, samples of such lit- 
erature as they desired would be mailed 
to them. The number of cards left by 
these teachers amounted to approximate- 
ly 500. 


The majority of these teachers at- 


tending the Convention were grade- 
school teachers, and so coming in direct 
contact with the younger children of our 
schools, and evidently were deeply in- 
terested in the teaching of justice and 
kindness to all animal life, both human 
and sub-human. Besides teachers and 
delegates from the forty-eight states 
who requested information, there were 
also visitors from as far away as Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

The exhibit was arranged and super- 
vised by Mr. John F. Cotter, represent- 
ing the two Societies. 


Cat Pointers 


A few points to remember about your 
cat. Don’t fail to keep fresh water for 
your cat at all times; milk is not a sub- 
stitute for water. Don’t forget that cats 
are very easily poisoned by antiseptics, 
soaps or medicines that are harmless to 
human beings or dogs. Tar, soaps con- 
taining carbolic acid, gasoline, turpen- 
tine or any powders containing. these 
things may be fatal to a cat. 
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The Lovely Antelope 
HENRY H. GRAHAM 


ROBABLY no animal in 
the world is more admired 
than the fleet-footed antelope. 
Although timid, the creature 
is full of curiosity and often 
approaches nearer and nearer 
to any suspicious-looking ob- 
ject. This peculiarity accounted 
for the undoing of many ante- 
lopes during American covered 
wagon days for hunters would 
lie in wait, half hidden from 
view, until a herd of the ani- 
mals came within range. Since 
then the antelope has been 
drastically reduced in numbers. 
Antelopes vary in size from 
that of a rabbit to that of a 
horse. Among the smallest and 
most beautiful is the bush- 
buck, also known as the har- 
ness antelope. It has a white 
stripe resembling a harness on 
its body. In South Africa is 
found the steinbok, which is 
reddish in color and has short- 
ringed horns that curve for- 
ward. Africa is also the home 
of the bluebuck or guevi, which 
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ANTELOPE ARE STILL COMMON IN AFRICA AND ASIA 


is rarely more than a foot tall, 
and of the kudu or koodoo, a very large 
member of the species. Russia boasts the 
salga, the features of which are tufts 
of hair beneath its ears and eyes, a 
white nose and a coat that looks like that 
of a domestic sheep. There are many 
other kinds of antelope. 

In appearance antelopes resemble 
deer though their habits are radically 
different. Deer shed their horns annually 
and grow new ones; antelope horns are 
not only permanent but are possessed by 
both male and female. 

The antelope usually makes its home 
in shady recesses of the forests but al- 
ways in regions where water may be 
readily found. Many species are so col- 
ored that they match the surrounding 
vegetation and thus are difficult to 
detect. The animals are still common in 
Africa and Asia. Their speed of foot 
usually enables them to escape from 
bears, cougars and other furry preda- 
tors, although the cougars sometimes 
drop on them from tree limbs as they 
follow game trails beneath. 


During dry weather earthworms may 
go down into the earth to a depth of 
eight or more feet. 


Migrating birds are guided by both 
sight and instinct. It has been observed 
that when they fly over land they follow 
rivers, coast-lines, and other well-defined 
markers. In crossing large bodies of 
water they must rely wholly on instinct. 


His Gentle Side 


AMELIA WOFFORD 


i gow stormy side of Walter Savage 
Landor’s nature was well known to 
his fellow men. Animals in general and 
his pets in particular knew only the 
gentle side. 

At “aerial Fiesole,” where he lived for 
fourteen years, for the only time in his 
long life he indulged to the full his love 
of pets. The notables of the many he 
gathered about him were “Parigo,” the 
great house-dog; a tame leveret; a tame 
marten, upon whose death his master 
composed an epitaph; “Cincirillo,” the 
cat, whose fondness for birds as a food 
exacted a constant watch on him by the 
family and domestics. 

Again in England, “Pomero,” a beau- 
tiful Pomeranian, with a “wonderful 
yaller tail” —Mr. Landor is quoted—and 
the brightest, most intelligent and affec- 
tionate eyes, was his one pet and constant 
companion. Within doors Pomero would 
perch upon his master’s head to watch 
the passers-by in the street or lie in his 
basket until his master, talking with a 
visitor, began to laugh. Then up he 
would spring, leap upon him, and bark 
excitedly. 

One of Mr. Landor’s peculiarities was 
to converse, openly or secretly, with any 
animal he saw. As a mother to a child 
he would talk to Pomero, in English or 
Italian; and in giving his opinion upon 
books, men, and governments, he would 


pretend that Pomero was his authority. 

Pomero’s life was long, but this did 
not lessen his master’s grief when he 
died. 

“Gaillo,” another beautiful Pomera- 
nian, the gift of W. W. Story, succeeded 
Pomero. He, too, was his master’s con- 
stant companion, and his authority for 
criticisms upon the subjects under dis- 
cussion. When speaking of himself and 
Giallo, he would say, “Giallo and I.” 

His affection for Pomero and Giallo 
was impartial, though he distinguished 
Giallo by figuring him in many of his 
verses. And he addressed to him the 
prophetic lines written a few years be- 
fore his own death: 

“Giallo! | shall not see thee dead, 

Nor raise a stone above thy head, 

For | shall go, some years before, 
Where thou wilt leap at me no more, 
Nor bark, as now, to make me mind, 
Asking me, am | deaf or blind. 

No, Giallo, but | shall be soon, 

And thou wilt scratch my turf and moan.” 


Dog Love 
Molly C. Rodman 


| would not feel insulted 
If someone said of me: 
“He has a dog's devotion— 
A dog's fidelity!” 


For dogs know much of loving, 
And they will not pretend. 

And that's the kind of love I wish 
To give to you, my friend! 
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The Hearing-Ear Dog 
BLANCHE FEWSTER 


OKKO,” a German shepherd, owned 

by two deaf sisters, Misses Genevieve 
and Adelaide Calkins of San Francisco, 
is a fine demonstration of what a hear- 
ing-ear dog can accomplish. He was 
trained by John Collier in seven months 
to perform a full round of duties in the 
Calkins house. 

If the front door rings, Jokko barks 
and runs back and forth to the front 
door. If it is the back door, whether the 
tradesman’s ring or a neighbor’s knock, 
he indicates the presence of the caller. 
The dog also barks when the evening 
paper is thrown against the front steps 
and when the milkman leaves the milk. 

Jokko does many other things that 
prove his worth, and on one occasion 
saved the lives of his mistresses. 

The Misses Calkins live by themselves, 
except for Jokko, in an old-fashioned 
mansion. The ladies sleep upstairs. Jok- 
ko sleeps with one ear open on a rug in 
their room. The bedroom door is kept 
slightly ajar for Jokko to tour the house 
if he hears anything. 

One night, after a slight earthquake 
had set the house a-quiver, Jokko went 
on a prowl about the house. He smelled 
a strange odor and must have sensed 
that it was dangerous. He ran to the 
bedroom and aroused the sleepers. 

The sisters, who, in spite of their 
deafness are able to hear the dog’s loud 
barks, got up but could see nothing 
amiss. Not being able to smell the al- 
most oderless natural gas of California, 
they returned to bed. a 

But Jokko wasn’t satisfied and con- 
tinued to bark. He stopped before the 
grill each time he ran across the room. 
The women decided something must be 
wrong in the basement. An investiga- 
tion there revealed that a gaspipe lead- 


. ing to the bed of the furnace had broken 


at the joint, probably by the earthquake. 
Emergency repairmen said that enough 
gas might have collected in the bedroom 
to have asphyxiated the women. 

Jokko trusts no one until he is well 
acquainted with him. He always keeps 
an eye on his mistresses’ safety by 
standing beside them at the door until 
strange callers depart, or staying beside 
them when a stranger is in the house. 

Collier trained Jokko to note all noises, 
strange or familiar, and taught him to 
lead one or the other of the sisters to 
where the noise came from. Thus Jokko, 
the hearing-ear dog, does for the deaf 


what the seeing-eye dog does for the 
blind. 


When resting, fish relax their nerves 
or sleep. They have no eyelids, conse- 
quently their eyes remain open even 
during rest periods. 
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A Fair Exchange 
DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 


NE of the quaintest evidences of 

consideration for wild animal life 
came to my attention out on the high 
mesa lands of New Mexico. 

In the fall the pinon trees drop their 
small brown nuts on the hills in the 
wooded section of the state. The pinon 
is an institution in New Mexico. The In- 
dians roam from forest to forest gath- 
ering in their winter supply. 

The native Mexicans, on horse back, 
in old wheezing cars, in bright shining 
new cars, in lumbering wood wagons, 
by lop-eared burro, or on foot travel 
over the painted, shining mesa lands up 
to the wooded hills to gather “los pin- 
ones.” 

“Los pinones” have a delicate, piny 
flavor and for generations have been a 
necessary ingredient of Mexican cookery. 
Even today, when the citizens of Santa 
Fe go to the Saturday night band con- 
cert in the plaza, the best part of the 
evening is to sit along the curbing and 
to listen to the music,—and to eat 
pinons. Even in the local university an 
irate professor wrote on the blackboard, 
“If you have to eat pinon nuts in class, 
kindly put the shells in your pocket, not 
on the floor.” 

So when Tito, my little Mexican neigh- 
bor, said he would take me out to gather 
“los pinones” in the hills on the Vegas 
road, I felt I was in a good way to be- 
come a real New Mexican. I noticed 
when we started that Tito was carrying 
a big bag evidently filled with some- 
thing heavy, but I asked no questions. 
Little Mexican boys don’t like Senoras 
to ask too many questions. 

Tito and I picked and picked, but as 
the nuts are very small, our bags did 
not make much of a showing. 

“Come,” said Tito, “this way we won’t 
have enough for one band concert or for 
one Western in the movie place. If we 


could only find the ‘casa’ (house) of the 
trader rat!” 


He went prowling off across the hills, 
looking behind boulders and around 
clumps of cactus. Suddenly he gave a 
satisfied, “bueno.” A conical pile of sticks 
and twigs showed where Mr. Trader Rat 
had made his home. Tito scratched 
around a little and then motioned me to 
come and see. There in a great heap 
were the trader rat’s industrious glean- 
ings of the pinon harvest. “Twenty- 
thirty pounds,” said Tito, showing his 
fine white teeth, “all in a nice pile for 
us.” It was like a little pinon granary. 


When the pinons had been transferred 
to our own bulging bags, Tito did a 
strange thing. He opened the heavy sack 
he had brought from home, and on the 
spot where the pinons had. been, he 
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emptied a great pile of golden corn. 

“Why do you do that, Tito,” I asked. 

“Because, Senora, we have taken Mr. 
Trader Rat’s winter food. He would 
starve to deat: when the snows come. 
So I give him something he likes just 
as well as “los pinones” and he keeps 
fat and fine all winter.” 

“Why, that’s one of the nicest things 
I ever heard,” I said. “You’re a very 
smart, kind boy, Tito.” 

Tito’s big black eyes twinkled. “I did 
not think it up, Senora. All the Mexi- 
can boys do that, my ‘padre’ did and his 
‘padre.’ It is the custom of the country,” 
he said gravely. 

I thought of the American extermina- 
tion of little wild furry things and I was 
ashamed. Here was a custom that had 
come down from father to son, a humane 
and lovely custom which had persisted 
through the years with the people who 
had followed the “Conquistadores” over 
the long, dangerous trail from old 
Mexico. 


Crickets produce a chirpirg sound by 
rubbing the file-like edge on one wing 
over a scraping surface on the other 
wing. Only males make this sound, a 
device to attract their mates. 


The young beaver, muskrat, raccoon, 
and mink are kits. Young elk, moose, 
buffalo, elephant, and whales are called 
calves. Immeture wolves, foxes, lions, 
tigers, and bears are cubs. Young dogs 
and seals are pups. Baby deer are fawns 
and baby antelope, as well as goats, are 
kids. 


“AL,” A CALIFORNIA FAVORITE 
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The Cardinal 
Christine Park Hankinson 


Like a pomegranate blossom atilt in the 
breeze, 

Where the sky and the foliage blend, 

He strikes up his tune with the greatest of 
ease, 

And sings his sweet song to the end; 

And then he repeats every lyrical note; 

Then darts to a coveted limb. 

Oh, | am enamored of bird, voice, and coat, 

And the perfect composure of him. 


Bright, fleeting cardinal, Beauty's own child, 
Vested in feathers of flame, 

Trilling, and turning, and then running wild, 
And madly repeating the same: 

Thank you for wearing your colorful vest, 
And singing your masterful lay. 

Thank you for coming so jauntily dressed. 
The world looks much brighter today. 


The Armored Nest 
PAUL HADLEY 


HIS mother brown thrasher evidently 

tried to make her nest impregnable, 
for not only was it located in a fork of 
that most vicious of all trees, the T-horn 
locust, but the nest itself was built al- 
most entirely of the huge thorns. The 
effectiveness of this defense can be at- 
tested by the photographer, who labored 
for a half hour at the expense of several 
dozen thorn pricks to get into position 
to make this picture. 
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. The Magnificent Wild Goose 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


FRIEND and I were driving along 

the edge of a great Idaho marsh 

when he called my attention to a 
flock of wild Canadian honkers that were 
spreading their wings and settling to rest 
just out of sight behind some tall cat- 
tails. At his suggestion, we crept 
through the tules to watch the big geese. 
There were about a dozen of them. 


For perhaps five minutes we observed 
them feeding. Then I inadvertently 
made a noise in the reeds and a wild 
exodus began, the birds rising against 
the wind, as is their custom. 


In all the realm of wild life there is 
probably no grander or more majestic 
bird than the wild goose—the genuine 
Canadian honker, which is so-called be- 
cause of the honking noise he makes at 
times. Exceedingly wary, he is very dif- 
ficult to approach. Some member of the 
flock is always on guard. The long neck 
and sharp eyes of the sentinel quickly 
detect the presence of danger. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about the 
wild goose is the migration. Every fall, 
about the time the weather turns cold 
and snow begins to fly, the birds congre- 
gate preparatory to flying southward to 
a warmer climate. All of us have seen 
enormous flocks of migrating geese. The 
birds invariably travel in a V-shaped 
formation with a gander at the helm. 
The male geese consider it a great honor 


NEST OF BROWN THRASHER BUILT ALMOST ENTIRELY 


OF LONG SHARP THORNS 


OF A HONEY LOCUST TREE 


to lead the flock and battles often ensue 
for this privilege with the stronger can- 
didate winning. The birds fly for hours 
at a time, pausing at intervals to feed on 
the grass on lake and river bottoms and 
in grain fields. 

Nesting is done during the late spring 
and early summer months in the north 
country. Here the little goslings are 
born and cared for until able to shift 
for themselves. The wild goose, like the 
eagle, mates for life and the gander jeal- 
ously guards the young ones, threaten- 
ing with his beak everything that might 
be considered an enemy, regardless of 
size. A gander can and often does put 
up a plucky fight against larger foes and 
will battle to the death if need be to pro- 
tect his home and loved ones. 


Flocks of geese cruising through the 
air offer a majestic picture that never 
fails to thrill the lover of wild life. When 
alighting on the surface of some pond or 
stream the birds spread their powerful 
wings and come to rest with quite a 
splash. The rise from water is slow and 
somewhat ungainly, as is the flight, but 
geese can cover a lot of territory in 
a day. 

Canadian honkers average ten or 
twelve pounds in weight when full 
grown. Like ducks they are clumsy on 
land though very much at home in the 
water. The Canada goose is the species 
best known in the western hemisphere, 
although other kinds such as the snow 
goose and Brant are fairly common in 
many sections. Geese are quite plentifui 
in Europe and in South America. The 
pigeon goose is native to Australia and 
the gray goose makes its home chiefly in 
Europe and northern Asia. There are 
several other varieties such as the lesser 
snow goose and Richardson’s goose. 


In the Wilderness 
Nellie Goode 


| love to think about the time the Master 
long ago 

Left for a space the human paths He trav- 
eled here below, 

Forsook the touch of human lives that He 
was wont to bless, 

And dwelt among the humbler folk within 
the wilderness. 


Their lives, like His, had sinless been; they 
did not feel afraid. 

He knew their thoughts and language, those 
wild creatures He had made. 

And when they saw Him troubled, though 
they might not understand, 

Perhaps they nestled close to Him, and 
gently kissed His hand. 
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Evensong 


McLeod Orford 


At the close of the day 
When shadows appear 
Comes the song of a bird— 
A message of cheer. 


He doth sing of the dawn 
Way down in the sky 
Though the darkness of night 
And hazards are nigh. 


At the close of the day 
While burdened with care 
You will find that a bird 
Is singing somewhere. 


Barnyard Bird Friends 
DOROTHEA K. GOULD 


NE of the cheeriest sounds of na- 
ture is the call of the bobwhite. 
These little birds have such a merry dis- 
position and they are so attractive that 
they are welcome on any farm. It is not 
uncommon to see a flock of quail around 
the barnyard feeding with the chickens. 
When the farmer hears the delightful 
cry of the bobwhite in the drouth of 
summer, he considers it a sweet sound 
indeed, for to him it foretells rain. Bob- 
whites render the farmer another valu- 
able service—they eat injurious weed 
seeds and insects on his farm. 

The embryo quail has a sharp point on 
the top of his bill. With this it cuts 
the shell until the narrow hinge is left. 
Then it pushes open the lid and slips out. 
The mother quail is seen with her babies 
just as the mother hen is seen with her 
brood of chicks. The young leave the 
nest immediately and go around with 
their mother who teaches them what 
food to eat and where to find it. 

These birds are very fond of each 
other and like to keep together when- 


- ever possible. If scattered by the enemy 


they begin their plaintive “bob-white” 
call, and are not satisfied until they are 
all together again. 

They sleep side by side on the ground, 
with their heads out, enabling .them to 
run and hide on the slightest hint of an 
enemy. 

In the winter these birds often live on 
sumac, wild rose and other plants above 
the snow. If these are not available there 
is no food for the quail unless feeding 
stations are established. A little corn 
put out with grit, such as coarse sand, 
will save many ofthese birds during a 
severe winter, as they are not in the 
habit of migrating far enough south so 
as to escape the heavy snowstorms. 

Bobwhite is called quail by the north- 
erners, and partridge by southerners, 
although the northern partridge is an 
entirely different bird from the quail. 
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Sea Gulls Aid the Public Health 


SIGMUND 


EEMINGLY tireless, the sea gulls 
S wheel in dipping circles over every 
great harbor and river. To the casu- 
al watcher these great birds may simply 
represent a delightful sight. Their free- 


“SEA GULLS ... FIT INTO THE BALANCED SCHEME OF LIFE” 


dom of soaring is a constant inspiration 
to the beholder. Public health authorities, 
however, take a more matter-of-fact 
view regarding the sea gull. They are 
not interested in the beauties of bird 
flight. The interest that they have in the 
sea gull is a purely hygienic one. With- 
out the aid of these tireless scavengers, 
our rivers and harbors, according to an 
official of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice quoted, “would soon become choked 
with a putrid mass of bacteria laden ref- 
use.” That’s why the sea gull is pro- 
tected by law in every one of our forty- 
eight states. To hunt or snare them 
makes the offender liable to a stiff fine or 
imprisonment or both. 


Sea gulls congregate in vast numbers 
in the early morning hours at New York 
City’s Fulton Street Fish Market, sec- 
ond only to London’s Billingsgate as the 
largest fish market in the world. The 
task of removing refuse left after fish 
are cleaned would be a tremendous one 
were it not for the sea gull scavengers. 
Every morning as tons of offal, the pro- 
duct of fish cleaning, are dumped into 


SAMETH 


the East River, sea gulls pounce down 
and within a few minutes consume the 
entire mass of floating refuse. In win- 
ter the Fulton Street Fish Market As- 
sociation delegates a special workman 


whose sole duty consists in strewing gull 
feed on slabs of ice floating in the water 
where it becomes a sort of sea-gull- 
cafeteria. The birds, many of whom are 
almost tame, soar down and take the 
choicest morsels first just as children 
might do at a free-for-all picnic. 

Sea gulls change their plumage during 
the year. The winter plumage is white 
to afford protective coloration when 
floating on ice-dotted water. In summer 
the coat darkens, ranging from rich 
brown to a bluish slate color. A full- 
grown harbor sea gull often weighs fif- 
teen or twenty pounds and birds larger 
than this are by no means uncommon. 

Think twice then, the next time you 
are tempted to regard the sea gull as a 
useless creature. Like all living animals 
and birds, they fit into the balanced 
scheme of life intended by the Creator. 
The majestic fliers who squawk noisily 
as they hover over the wake of ships 
bound down the bay are one of the great- 
est factors in keeping our navigable 
waters clean and refuse free. Verily 
they guard man against disease. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Our Work in Bristol County 


HE new ambulance shown on page 

156 tells of enlarging our work 
in Bristol County. For a good many 
years we were operating in and about 
Taunton through the _ organization 
known as the Animal Welfare Workers, 
of which Mrs. Howard F. Woodward 
was president. The sum of $1,200 a year 
was contributed, making it possible for 
the Animal Welfare Workers to respond 
to calls for complaints and to pick up 
lost, stray and unwanted or injured 
small animals, either finding homes for 
them or, where necessary, humanely put- 
ting them to sleep. 

A few years ago the Society opened 
new and attractive headquarters at At- 
tleboro, in charge of Charles E. Brown 
as agent. Mr. Brown answered all com- 
plaints for cruelty and calls for such ani- 
mals as had been largely taken care of 
at Taunton. In connection also with the 
Attleboro headquarters we opened a 
Clinic to which animals were brought 
two evenings a week, the number treated 
running all the way from sixty to a hun- 
dred a month. 

The first of July our new arrange- 
ment went into effect. The new ambu- 
lance which has been provided the Attle- 
boro Shelter is to take care of Attle- 
boro, Taunton and the adjoining cities 
and towns. Complaints of cruelty to be 
investigated and requests for removing 
injured, unwanted, lost or suffering 
animals will now be made by telephon- 
ing Attleboro 841 and, for Taunton, 
Enterprise 3055. All such calls will have 
the charges reversed, the Society taking 
care of them. 

The Animal Welfare Workers of 
Taunton, under Mrs. Woodward’s direc- 
tion, will continue as an independent or- 
ganization and not under the direction 
or supervision of The Mass. S. P.C. A. 
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“The Birds of God”’ 


HE New York Times Magazine gives 

us some interesting facts about birds 
that once were so much more common in 
our homes than they are today, particu- 
larly the canaries, and the birds that are 
being sought to take their place behind 
the tiny bars that, say what we will of 
it, make the cage a prison. 

Not one canary has crossed the At- 
lantic since February, 1940, and the 
United States normally imports 175,000 
Harz Mountain singers every year. Ca- 
naries live for only about eight years, and 
the shortage will very soon become acute. 

In 1939, despite the beginning of the 
war, 115,000 canaries from abroad, plus 
the 200,000 raised by Americans, were 
brought up by the public. Domestic 
breeders have stepped up production at 
the rate of 50,000 a year. The story is 
that it has been 400 years since the first 
musical little brown bird canary was 
captured and brought over to Italy from 
the native island. Since then his breed 
has hopped about in cages all over Eu- 
rope and America, and time has only im- 
proved his song. After some rather nec- 
romantic selective breeding, his brown 
feathers have turned an agreeable lemon 
yellow. 

Bird breeders are seeking some sort 
of bird that can take the canary’s place. 
Apparently there are, and always will 
be, a multitude of people who will want 
to keep some of these birds of beautiful 
song and plumage in the cages of their 
homes, At least this much must be said: 
Whoever denies of the bird its God-given 
liberty owes it the utmost that lov- 
ing attention and care can give it. 


Writing and Books 


HAT a wonderful day it was far 

back in the past when someone in- 
vented writing, or what ultimately led 
to what we think of as writing. How 
without writing could all the wisdom of 
the world’s wisest, all the songs of its 
poets, all the “glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome” have been 
preserved for us? 

What a day when in 1454 a printing 
press began to make possible the books 
of the world, and of all the books that 
fill the libraries of mankind those first 
forty or forty-five Books of the Bible 
that appeared two or three years later 
are the most valuable today. So rare 
are they that the one in our Library at 
Washington cost the Government 60,000 
English pounds. Today a copy of the 
Bible, or parts of it, in almost some- 
thing like 1,000 languages, can be had 
almost for the asking. 


Our readers are ‘urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
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Robert L. Dyson 


| forty-one years Robert L. Dyson 
served the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals as 
its representative and agent in Worces- 
ter. Widely known throughout the city 
and the entire county as a fearless, 
faithful servant of the Society, he won 
the confidence and the respect of all who 
knew him. 


Taken quite suddenly ill some weeks 
ago, he went to Canada hoping for a 
possible recovery. His death, however, 
occurred July 4th and he was buried the 
7th in the city where he, as well as his 
father, had been for two or more gen- 
erations known and honored as officers 
of this State. The Society held him in 
great esteem and his loss will be seri- 
ously felt. 


**T Love My Cattle” 


The picture below is that of a $17,000 
Guernsey bull from the Quail Roost 
Farm, Durham, North Carolina, where 
there are 260 Guernsey cattle. These 
cattle are under the management of a 
Mr. McAdams, who says, “I know every 
one of my cattle by name, and I love 
them as I love my own ckildren.” 


“MAXIMILIAN IDEAL” 


If only all the cattle on the farms of 
the world were under such management 
and care. 

The picture comes to us from one of 
our representatives, Mr. F. Rivers Barn- 
well, who visited the Farm. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are 
needed in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payments of thirty-five dol- 
lars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. For terms 
of permanent endowment of free stalls 
and kennels, address the Treasurer. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MAcomBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 

HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VicKers, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosePH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 

mpden, Hampshire and Franklin 
, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street © 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


JUNE REPORT OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COV- 
ERING THE ENTIRE STATE 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 16,663 
Cases investigated ............. 354 
Animals examined ............. 4,949 
Animals placed in homes ........ 257 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 76 
Number of prosecutions ........ 1 
Horses taken from work ....... 13 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 25 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 3,075 
Horse auctions attended 


8 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 59,541 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, D.v.m., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.mM.p. 
c. L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, p.v.m. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 811 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 1,833 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 163 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 573 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
1, 1915 meee . 195,642 


Hospital Work Committee 


The Angell Animal Hospital of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. is very fortu- 
nate in having the services of a volun- 
teer work committee, of which Mrs. 
George D. Colpas is the efficient chair- 
man. During the year ending June 1 
last, this committee had cut and folded 
2,711 gauze packs, and 3,500 surgical 
sponges, and sewed operating hoods, 
tray covers, glove holders, instrument 
and sterilizing squares, pillows, ete., in 
considerable quantities. The Society 
wishes to express its hearty apprecia- 
tion of this fine work which is really a 
very material contribution. 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—MIss 
EmILy Pres.; Miss MILDRED MOULTON, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A— 
Mrs. RoBpert MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD WORTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. Bacc, Pres.; Mrs. Ropert E. NEwcoms, Treas. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. CARLTON H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RICHARD A. BootH, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 

Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
GrorceE D. CoLpas, Chairman. 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: I have a three months 
old Boston terrier puppy. I understand 
the best way to prevent his catching dis- 
temper is to have him inoculated or vac- 
cinated. When is the best time for this ° 
treatment? 


Answer: Permanent protection against 
distemper is best obtained after the dog 
is four months old. Prior to this, pro- 
tective injections of anti-distemper se- 
rum may be given at ten to fourteen day 
intervals until the dog is four months 
old. 


2. Question: Is a kerosene bath ‘a 
good method of treating fleas on a dog 
or cat? 


Answer: Kerosene should not be used 
in the treatment of fleas. It may cause 
severe burns because of the sensitivity 
of the animal’s skin. 

3. Question: Should a three months 
old puppy be bathed? 

Answer: It is dangerous to bathe a 
young dog. It is difficult to dry them 
thoroughly and because of this the sus- 
ceptibility to colds or distemper is in- 
creased on bathing. If the puppy be- 
comes soiled, the soiled spots’ may be 
cleaned with a cloth, using warm water 
and a mild soap. Follow this with a 
thorough drying and brushing. Many 
soiled muddy spots may be cleaned by 
brushing alone. 

4. Question: For the last three days 
my kitten has refused to eat. It is six 
months old and has never been sick be- 
fore. Could it have been poisoned? He 
has vomited several times. 

Answer: It is doubtful if the cat has 
been poisoned. The symptoms you de- 
scribe are those of an infectious disease 
of young cats which is more prevalent 
in the summer months. It would be best 
to consult your veterinarian who could 
advise you as (o treating the kitten. 


5. Question: Within the last three 
days a swelling has developed in the 
lower inside corner of my dog’s eye. The 
dog is a seven months old male cocker 
spaniel. The swelling is bright red and 
apparently is very sore. Is this a scratch 
or is there something in the dog’s eye? 

Answer: From your description of 
the case, your dog apparently has a 
tumor or cyst developing on the third 
eyelid or haw. This is not uncommon in 
young dogs, and is the result of the im- 
proper functioning of the glands located 
in this part of the eye. To correct this 
trouble, surgical treatment is necessary, 
and your veterinarian should be con- 
sulted. 

L. H. S., Veterinary Dept., _ 
Angell Animal Hospital 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will. 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Lengwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo ............ Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams ............ France 
Leonard T. Hawksley .......... Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe ........ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ..__.. Madeira 
Dr. A. T. Ishkanian ............ Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ,....... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Katharine H. Piper, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JUNE, 1941 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 41 
Number of addresses made, 39 
Number of persons in audiences, 5,358 


Retirement Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert A. 
Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 
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Rex Brasher, Bird-Painter 
Extraordinary 
JAMES ALDREDGE 


EX BRASHER no longer has to in- 
vade swamps and thickets for a 
swift flash of wings. Long hours of 
watching for strange and gorgeous 
plumage all lie behind him. His stupen- 
dous life-time ambition—that of painting 
all the birds of North America—has 
been fulfilled at last. 
One of the greatest painters of all 
time, Rex now finds sanctuary from 
life’s hurly-burly in his studio-home 


REX BRASHER 


overlooking Chickadee Valley. It stands 
in the shadow of Rattlesnake Mountain, 
just off the Kent and South Amenia 
road, connecting Connecticut with New 
York State. 

As he looks backward over half a cen- 
tury of struggle, this man should cer- 
tainly feel content. Only by dint of re- 
lentless perseverance against overwhelm- 
ing odds did he succeed in turning the 
bold dream of his boyhood into an 
accomplished fact. 

But others also appreciate his achieve- 
ment. On a Sunday his hillside-home 
has sometimes been the goal for more 
nature-pilgrims than visit a city mu- 
seum. His guest book is crammed with 
the signatures of distinguished visitors. 
Surrounded by flocks of friendly bird- 
neighbors, for whom he has provided a 
paradise of houses, baths and feeding 
troughs, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Brasher declares this is the place where 
he will be perfectly content to pass the 
remainder of his days. 

His claim to lasting fame must rest on 
his complete portrayal, in water color, 
of every known species and sub-species 
of North American bird, from Mexico to 
Labrador. Beginning with John Bur- 
roughs, a succession of eminent orni- 
thologists have paid tribute to his accu- 
racy. 

It staggers the imagination merely to 
think of what his gigantic masterpiece 
entailed. He had to paint 1,200 varieties 
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of birds. But this undertaking, which 
occupied nearly fifty years of concen- 
trated study, and involved many thou- 
sand miles of travel to remote parts of 
the continent, was only the beginning of 
his task. 

Rex was anxious to have his paintings 
brought out in book form by the natural 
four-color process. The first publisher to 
whom he proposed it, however, held up 
his hands in horror. The cost, figured at 
the very lowest, would come to over 
$500,000! 

Most men would have been stumped 
then and there, but not Rex. His life 
had been tempered with determination. 
In a short time he had found a way of 
solving the problem. 

He worked with a New England en- 
graver, and an extremely delicate form 
of photographic reproduction was per- 
fected. With this process 100 copies of 
each of the 873 plates were made. 


Then Mr. Brasher went to work on the 
enormous job of hand-coloring these in 
water colors. There were 90,000 copies 
in all. By laboring night and day without 
let-up, he finished the entire lot inside of 
three years. 

The entire collection was offered at 
subscription, and sets were eagerly 
snapped up by the nation’s most famous 
bird-lovers, including Mr. Boeing, the 
airplane manufacturer, and Mr. Kellogg 
of breakfast-table fame. Colleges, 
schools, museums and private collectors 
bought copies. The original price of the 
sets ran from $2,000 to $4,500, but the 
few now remaining in Mr. Brasher’s 
possession are expected to bring $10,000. 
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The Owls Have Come 


KADRA MAYSI 


YEAR ago last spring I went, one 

evening, to play contract bridge 
with friends at Porter Military Acad- 
emy, in Charleston, S. C. As I got out of 
the car on that beautiful walled campus 
and walked toward the house, a ghostly 
gray thing detached itself from one of 
the trees and swooped directly at my 
head. It did not quite strike me, for I 
gave a terrific shriek and rushed up the 
walkway and into the door at approxi- 
mately 50 m.p.h. 

“The owls have come,’ my friends 
said, They did not seem at all disturbed, 
although one of the birds had registered 
a direct hit on the scalp of a member of 
the family. It was either a better marks- 
man than the one which dived on me or 
else I proved a too-swiftly-moving target. 

Every spring—my friends told me— 
the owls arrive at this historic church- 
and-military school and build their nests 
in the old trees which shade the faculty 
homes. They are of that small species 
called hoot owl—just a size larger than 
the screech owl, whose eerie cry is said 
by the superstitious to be a harbinger of 
death. But, although small, the visitors 
take charge of the campus and dare stu- 
dents or teachers to walk beneath their 
own trees after dusk. 

This fierceness is, of course, designed 
to protect their young, which hatch out, 
become feathered and make first clumsy 
attempts at flight among the spreading 
branches of the elms. One day two of 
these young aviation students fell out of 
a tree while attempting to solo. For 
hours they sat close together on the curb 
and, if anyone approached, their parents 
went into a power dive. 

The walled parade ground and tall, 
thick trees are a haven to the nesting 
birds. Although in the heart of a city, 
they are sheltered and protected. With a 
regiment of gray clad cadets drilling 
within a hundred feet, the migrants set 
up housekeeping and raise their owlets. 
These evolve from helpless, feathery 
dumplings into hook-nosed, fierce-eyed, 
strong-winged prowlers of the night. 
They will remember this refuge of their 


_ infancy and will return next season to 


rear another generation. 


And, in spite of their seeming ingrati- 
tude for hospitality, they will be loved 
and welcomed at Porter Military Acad- 
emy. Teachers, cadets and army officers 
are proud of their colony of owls, and 
people from other parts of Charleston go 
to see them. Just a few days ago a young 
cadet said to me: “The owls have come. 
Aren't you coming to see them this 
year?” 

Yes; I shall go to see them. But I 
shall either borrow a helmet or carry an 
open umbrella. 
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KING OF THE SWAN FLOCK 
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The swan is a 
temperamental 
bird and rather 
hard to become 
friendly with at 
times. Yet some- 
times they will 
come close to the 
outstretched hand 
for a morsel of 
food. At other 
times they become 
easily irritated 
and turn in swift 
anger upon their 
would-be friend. 
Dogs often seem to 
annoy them by 
barking along the 
bank or darting 
suddenly into the 
water. 

In other coun- 
tries the young 
swan or “cygnet” 
was once consid- 


The Graceful Swan 


GLADYS JORDAN 


NCE again the beautiful, aristo- 

cratic swans are coming back to our 
small lakes and parks. Bred in Europe, 
the so-called “bird royal” of the English, 
they now adorn our public places in regal 
splendor. 

A large bird of spotless white plum- 
age with orange-red bill topped by a 
black knob, called the berry, and black 
legs, it commands attention. Their an- 
cestors belonged to royalty, or at least 
they came under the royal command. For 
at one time a law was passed in England 
forbidding any person to keep these 
birds without license from the crown. It 
also decreed that each bird must bear a 
distinguishing mark of ownership on its 
bill. In the reign of Elizabeth there were 
over 900 different swan-marks in use. 

In America there is no such law. The 
beauty and grace of the swan makes it 
a welcome resident in our parks. Their 
glossy white feathers lie unruffled over 
a mass of soft down. Almost without 
visible effort they float over the water. 
When hungry, their long graceful necks 
reach down into the lake in search of 
greens, grubs and gravel. Their keepers 
feed them on corn and wheat, lettuce, 
celery and other greens. 

They can stand very cold weather but 
when the ice begins to close in on them 
in Maine they are sent to the Franklin 
Park Zoo in Boston for the winter. Our 
Maine swans are quite traveled. Born in 
Europe, they came to New Hampshire, 
then to Maine for their summers. While 
most of them are pure white there is 
often seen among them, as a striking 
contrast, one that is a pure black. The 
black ones came from Australia. 


ered a great table delicacy but here it 
feels safe and at home. Their nest is 
only alarge mass of aquatic plants, some 
two feet high and six feet across. They 
lay five to nine eggs that are a grayish 
olive color, 

The young birds are not pure white 
like their parents. Such beauty does not 
develop all at once. When young they are 
covered with a sooty-gray down and it 
is often a year before they become all 
white. The young are very interesting 
but it takes time for them to acquire the 
grace and beauty of their elders. They 
require care and suitable diet to make 
them live and develop properly. 

In many park-ponds there are swan 
houses on tiny islands. Here the birds 
seem to retire to rest, not in the house 
itself but within its shadow as though 
they knew what a perfect background it 
makes for their spotless plumage. Then 
they slip again into the water and, fol- 
lowing their leader, float away across 
the blue, their slender necks turning 
from right to left in quiet aristocratic 
grace. 


To Curb Cruelty in Dog Racing 


A bill recently introduced in the Flor- 
ida Legislature providing for fines up to 
$250 and prison terms up to six months 
for the use of cats to train racing grey- 
hounds, has become law. The use of cats 
for this purpose was a widespread prac- 
tice in some parts of the state. 

Legislation of this nature was badly 
needed in the state, as an investigating 
committee recently appointed by the 
Florida Senate revealed that the use of 
cats for the purpose described was an 
abuse of long standing in the greyhound 
racing business. 


DAVID LORD 


€ 
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“Pal” 


Salvatore Marsiglia 


Written in the summer of 1938, for a noble 
German police dog that since has died. 


He's just what his name is . . 


Faithful and loyal; 
Tender and patient. . . 
Good as the soil. 

His brown eyes are loving, 
Following me; 

Shining with fondness, 
Lighting with glee. 
Obedient ever 

He ran to my call, 
Faithfully hearing 

Till Fate came to fall. 
And now he is crippled, 
Pain-filled and slow; 

But e’er in his bright eyes 
True love doth glow. 


Ills have gone onward 
Taking their fee. 

Death must yet take him 
Away from me. 

Ah, “Pal” is a true friend! 


(We've romped and we've played, 


Chasing through meadows 
And cool woodland glade.) 
Death shall his heart take, 
Body and all. 

What shall be left me 


When he comes not to call? 


True love, and tender, 
Faithfulness, too. 
Patience and loyalty. . . 
All memories true! 


“BUCK” 
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THE PEKINGESE, ONCE KNOWN AS THE LION-DOGS 


The Pets of Royalty 
NORMA M. MCGARRY 


INGS and queens of all ages have 

been fond of pets. Doubtless the 
heavy tasks and responsibilities of their 
lofty positions have been made more tol- 
erable by the pranks of a favorite dog or 
the affection of a pretty kitten. 


Queen Elizabeth, that famous queen 
of centuries ago, loved singing birds, 
apes and little dogs. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who came to such an unhappy 
end, when on the way to the block con- 
cealed in her clothing a favorite lap-dog. 
A sharp yelp of distress as Mary’s head 
was severed gave him away and his grief 
over the fate of his unhappy mistress 
was real indeed. 

James I of England went in for pets 
in a really big way. He had fancy span- 
iels, always a favorite with all kings and 
queens, a cream-colored fawn, a splen- 
did white falcon from Ireland, also an 
elephant, five camels and every imagin- 
able kind of dog in his collection. 


Among the lot was a favorite hound. 
Somehow the animal was shot and no 
one dared tell the king for fear of his 
displeasure, In the end a little trick was 
played on His Majesty. He was told that 
the animal had been killed by a shaft 
from the hand of the queen of whom the 
king was very fond. He forgave her, of 
course, knowing that if she had killed 
the hound, it had been owing to an acci- 
dent. 

‘Charles II often had his portrait 
painted surrounded by his beloved span- 
iels. His fondness for these dogs was ex- 
traordinary and it is said he even per- 
mitted them to litter in his apartment. 

He loved birds, too, and often amused 


himself by feeding the birds in St. James 
Park with his own hand. 

Catherine II of Russia kept a white 
squirrel, although she loved small chil- 
dren and all kinds of animals. Once, 
when writing to a friend, she said, 
“You will excuse me if all the preceding 
pages are badly written. I am extremely 
hampered at the moment by a certain 
young and fair ‘Zemire’ who pushes her 
pretentions to the point of putting her 
paws on my paper.” 

Queen Victoria was greatly devoted to 
a little Pomeranian called “Marco” and 
when she lay dying, sent for the little 
dog and caressed him fondly. Knowing 
her fondness for animals, many of her 
subjects in foreign lands sent her many 
unusual specimens. Indian Rajahs and 
African Chiefs used to send her strange 
gifts such as lions or huge Thibetan 
mastiffs which had to be kept at Wind- 
sor farms. However, the queen had her 
dislikes and would not permit cats to 
come near her. 

There is a story told of a Persian king 
of early times who, when going into 
battle against the Egyptians, gave each 
of his soldiers in the front ranks a live 
cat to carry. The Egyptians surrendered 
to the Persians rather than injure the 
cats which they considered sacred. 


Quail are monogamous. They usually 
pair off and remain mated during the 
nesting season. Frequently they live 
together the entire year and oftentimes 
remate the following season. 


All spiders are beneficial to man since 
they live largely on insects. All spiders 
have a poisonous venom but the black 
widow is the only one that we in the 
United States recognize as dangerous. 
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Servant in the House 
Harry Elmore Hurd 


The independence which | boast 
Is less substantial than a ghost. 


Flunky is a servile name— 
Yet | confess it without shame— 


For when my master beckons me 
| must answer instantly: 


| must grant his will and pleasure 
Without question, without measure: 


I must go, or come, or stay, 
As he wishes, night and day. 


When | grumble, he ignores 
My resentment of the chores 


Entailed by needs—and fancied needs— 
Which multiply like lusty weeds. 


| am a servant to my dog 
Whose whims are like the decalog 


To be obeyed without dissension, 
Even to the third dimension. 


Wagner—The Man 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


E are prone to think of a famed 

artist as being an entity set apart 
on a different plane from other human 
beings. Lost in admiration of a great 
skill, we may know little of the char- 
acteristics which he may possess aside 
from his talent. 

Aside from his inspired professional 
career, Richard Wagner, the world re- 
nowned musical composer, was an out- 
standing lover of animals. 

Life was often a rather grim struggle 
for this musical genius. But no matter 
what his disappointments in regard to 


. his work, or the failures he had to over- 


come—the lighter, happier aspect of his 
existence was always the joy he found in 
the companionship of animals—particu- 
larly dogs. 

In childhood, young Richard had a 
varied collection of pets. As he grew 
older, he was never without at least one 
dog. Breed or appearance made no dif- 
ference to him. It was “his” dog and 
that was enough. 


In later years, when Wagner was liv- 
ing in Riga, he decided to go to Paris, 
in the hope of having two of his operas 
produced, though-at the time, his work 
on Rienzi was only half completed. 

Strodtmann, a contemporary, was fond 
of telling this anecdote about Wagner. 

“Heinie (a close friend of Wagner’s) 
folded his hands in devout amazement at 
the sanguine spirit of the man, who in 
addition to his wife, an opera and a half, 
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RACCOON AT HOME 


and a small purse, carried in a sailing 
vessel from Riga to London, a terribly 
large and voracious Newfoundland dog.” 

One can well imagine the incongruous 
combination of small sailing vessel, small 
purse, and large dog. However, Wagner 
must have managed it all satisfactorily, 
even in those days of slow and tedious 
voyages, for the huge canine was still his 
companion later on in Paris. 

Henry Frich in his life of Wagner, 
comments thus—‘He had a profound and 
Buddhistic theory of pity.” 

Wagner exemplified his deep feeling 
for animals and their welfare, by being 
one of the early advocates of laws 
against cruelty to dumb creatures. He 
carried on, what amounted to a per- 
sonal crusade for furthering this ideal 
throughout the greater part of his life. 

One of his most poignant regrets in 
looking back on his early youth, was the 
fact that at one period he had engaged 
in hunting. Until the end of his life, the 
remorse this occasioned Wagner caused 
him much mental anguish. 


As the days of this powerful, gifted 
personality drew to a close, it was a 
fitting finale, that, at his own request, 
Richard Wagner should be buried in the 
garden at the rear of his home at Bay- 
reuth, with the bodies of several of his 
favorite dogs resting peacefully beside 
him. 

The woodchuck has quite an assort- 
ment of names. He is known as the 
ground hog, the whistle-pig, the thick 
wood badger, the red monk, the Cana- 
dian marmot. And the Choctaw Indians 
call him “Shukha.” 
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Seeing Is Believing 


M. H. MORGAN 


ATURE’S stream-lining was ages 

old before man recognized the value 
of wedge-fronts, sloping bodies, air 
chambers, hollow bones, etc., the funda- 
mantal object of which was increased 
lightness without interference. 

Man has sometimes seemed rather 
slow in taking advantage of Nature’s 
many hints, but sooner or later, some 
bright mind with a seeing eye, has ad- 
justed her suggestions to our human 
needs: the paper-making wasp preceded 
the papyrus-manufactured book; swal- 
lows and mud-daubers heralded the time 
of ’dobies and dwellings plastered on in- 
accessible clifts; spiders and other in- 
sects spun the first threads, and wove 
air, earth, water and even under-water 
craft, not to mention the original magic 
carpet, ladder, wheel, etc. The partridge 
thrummed the first drum; camouflage 
was an old story with them all; and we 
might add to this list indefinitely— 
man’s indebtedness to that which had al- 
ready been in use for centuries. 

And now stream-lining! Man thinks 
he invented something here, but he 
didn’t. Some smart person just observed 
the air sacs of fishes, the air chambers 
of birds, the hollow bones of deer and 
antelope; they noticed how all these 
bodies built for speed sloped from head 
to tail; how even the feathers of birds 
were stream-lined; that the breast-bones 
of birds of flight were wedge-shaped to 
cut the air, rather than being broad and 
heavy, like those of the stodgy waders; 
and they patterned all their speed ma- 
chines accordingly. They put a sharp 
prow on ships, and built air chambers in 
them; they put wings on their planes 
and a tail-like rudder; they constructed 
their racing cars so the air which would 
otherwise impact with great force, 
flowed over their sloping backs. They 
commenced to pay attention to those 
things which made for speed, and dis- 
covered these fundamentals already in 
use by the birds, animals and fishes. 

All the stream-lined creatures are shy, 
possessing few weapons other than that. 
of flight, as against the ferocious teeth 
and claws of their more pugnacious,. 
broad-breasted, heavy-bodied neighbors. 
Most of them are herbivorous rather 
than carnivorous like their enemies: the 
ostrich which, using its meager wings 
as a balancer and an elevator of its 
weight, can outrun the fastest Arabian 
horse; the stream-lined giraffe, walking 
down young trees to feed upon their 
tops; the deer and antelope; the kan- 
garoo; the tiny kit fox floating like 
smoke over the plains—altogether too 
many to name; but man can do no better 
than study the structure and attributes. 
of his small neighbors to his benefit. 
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Out of a Hidden Bough 


Stanton A. Coblentz 


Out of a hidden bough it sang, 

With crystal bird-notes, wonder-clear, 
As though some heavenly organ rang 
Hosannas from some higher sphere. 


Oh, not of earth that music seemed, 
Those tones so pure, yet jewel-sharp, 
Until | stood enthralled, and dreamed 
Like one who hears a fairy harp. 


And as that song rose, flight on flight, 
Suddenly, strangely did | know 

Of doors beyond the dark, and light 
That gleams behind the sunset glow. 


Co-operating with the Wood 
Duck 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


HE wood duck is conceded by many 

to be the most beautiful of the duck 
family. The male is 20 inches in length, 
with green, blue and purple above with 
white streaks, and red, yellow and white 
below. Females are brown above, and 
yellowish brown and white below. Both 
have long, full crests; the bill is narrow, 
higher at base than wide; the tail long 
with broad, soft feathers. Its range and 
breeding grounds are temperate North 
America; occasionally in Mexico, Ber- 
muda and Jamaica. Its nest is made in 
a hollow tree high up from the ground, 
near a stream or pond, and contains 
from 8 to 14 creamy-white eggs. It nests 
from April to June, depending on lati- 
tude. 

The wood duck is a woodland bird and 
even in winter stays mostly within our 
borders. It likes to be near ponds and 
streams and to make forays into deep 
woods after nuts and acorns of which it 
is very fond. It will also eat insects, 
snails, worms and tadpoles. The wood 
duck has many enemies such as snakes, 
raccoons and minks, but since these are 
getting scarcer they are not a great 
menace. When it nests away from the 
water the parent bird removes the young 
in her bill to the water as soon as 
hatched and the young remain in the 
water. These birds will nest near farm- 
steads for they are not shy. 


For a time it was feared the wood 
duck might become extinct but a closed 
season brought about an increase in 
their numbers although they are not yet 
plentiful. One cause of their scarcity 
was a decrease in their nesting-places 
which are hollow trees. Lacking these 
they will nest in boxes if such are pro- 
vided. These boxes should be made of 
native lumber, fastened to a tree near 
a pond or stream and up a good ways 
from the ground. They are 16 inches 
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deep, 10 inches square and have a hole 
4 inches in diameter in one side for birds 
to enter. The top is sloped to keep water 
out of the entrance. The tree to which a 
box is nailed should be far enough from 
other trees so squirrels cannot jump 
from them to it. Also a strip of tin 
should encircle the tree about 8 feet from 
the ground so bird enemies cannot climb 
the tree. 

A large number of these boxes were 
put up near a wooded stream by a natu- 
ral history club last year. More than half 
of them were occupied and most of them 
hatched out ducks. More will be done 
this year, and this good work should be 
kept up. 


Enlargement of Service 


HE Massachusetts Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has just purchased a new ambulance to 
be used in Attleboro, Taunton and other 
nearby cities and towns. Its head- 
quarters will be at the Attleboro Shel- 
ter, 3 Commonwealth Avenue, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, and all calls from resi- 
dents of Attleboro, either asking for in- 
vestigation of reported cases of cruelty 
or for the service of caring for un- 
wanted stray or injured animals, should 
be made by telephoning 841. Residents 
of Taunton and vicinity should call En- 
terprise 3055. Arrangements have been 
made to have the charge reversed, so 
that the person entering the complaint 
or asking for service would not be 
obliged to pay for the call. 


The Society opened a Shelter in At- 
tleboro, November 14, 1935, and then 
added a Clinic in October, 1938. The 
work in that section of the Common- 
wealth has increased so fast that an am- 
bulance has become necessary to cover 
the demands for service in Attleboro, 
Taunton and adjoining places. The new 
service went into effect July 1st. 


— 
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Bighorn Sheep Are Rare 


EDITHA L. WATSON 


OCKY MOUNTAIN bighorn sheep, 

shy and wild, are among the most 
interesting of native American animals. 
They are wonderful climbers and fear- 
less jumpers, sure-footed and nimble. 
Their enormous horns are heavy and 
strong, but the story that a sheep lands 
on its horns when it jumps from a 
height is untrue. 


Bighorn lambs are born in the wildest 
and rockiest part of the mountains, and 
remain with the herd until they are 
ready to live by themselves. The herd is 
composed of ewes and lambs, since the 
rams stay separate and apart most of 
the time. The rams are powerful crea- 
tures: a large one will weigh 250 pounds. 


Epidemics, the nature of which wild- 
life experts from five mountain states 
are now studying, often reduce bighorn 
herds almost to the vanishing point. In 
the Pikes Peak region of Colorado only 
seven bighorn sheep could be found in 
1923. Due to the interest taken in these 
animals by local farmers and ranchers, 
who help protect them from poachers, 
and to a large yearly increase, there are 
nearly 400 in this herd at present. Only 
one other bighorn herd in the country is 
known to be increasing in numbers, 

Elk and bighorn sheep apparently can 
not thrive in the same region. There are 
no elk in the Pike National Forest, and 
this fact seems to contribute to the 
healthy increase of the herd. In Rocky 
Mountain National Park, on the con- 
trary, where both animals are protected, 
the rapidly increasing elk herds have 
usurped most of the lower grazing, while 
the bighorns have given ground and tak- 
en to the high mountains. Early settlers 
in that part of the country say that 
formerly the bighorns ranged in the val- 
leys and low country east of the Rockies. 
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The Foundling 
Lillian McCalley 


| heard a kitten crying in the rain, 

Its plaintive voice awakened me from sleep. 
| tried to nestle down once more in vain 
Beneath the covers soft and warm and deep. 


“Please let me in,” the small voice seemed 
to say, 

“Im cold and hungry and your house is 
warm, 

I'm tired and have come a weary way 

And here | seek a refuge from the storm.” 


What could | do but rise, unbar my door, 
And let it in and smooth its draggled fur, 
Give it refreshment from my ample store 
And listen to its happy grateful purr? 


And ever since that rainy April day, 
Its little feet have no desire to roam. 
Dearly we love our gentle “Kitty Gray,” 
A well-beloved companion of our home. 


Can I Keep Bird and Cat? 
L. E. EUBANKS 


I HAVE read and heard many people 

say that birds and cats cannot be kept 
in the same household. The general 
opinion is that any cat will catch birds 
under any and all conditions. Even many 
staunch defenders of the feline are quite 
positive in the position that “it’s just 
natural and nothing can be done about 

Incidentally, that is somewhat illogi- 
cal when said by a person who knows 
dogs—especially if the speaker is partial 
to cats as pets. Dogs are just as much 
hunters as cats, but bird-dogs are taught 
not to be sidetracked by a rabbit. 

Admittedly, it’s natural for a cat to 
catch birds; but since I have had three 
cats that positively did not pay any more 
than a passing attention to birds, I 
know that something can be done about 
it. 

The dog trainer wants the pupil to 
be young, and, similarly, you’ll have to 
start with the cat as a kitten if you’re 
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to succeed in greatly modi- 
fying its hunting instinct. 

A cat’s training will be of 
little use unless the animal is 
kept at home, under your 
guidance. Hunger was the 
original urge to hunt, and in 
feeding your cat properly 
you eliminate about three- 
fourths of the hunting in- 
stinct. Unless you can watch 
the kitten, keep it where 
there’s no possibility of 
bird-catching, until its hab- 
its of life are established. 

When, under your obser- 
vation, the kitten starts 
stalking or shows particular 
interest in a bird, slap him 
lightly on the shoulder or 
rump, with scolding words. 
Get him interested in play- 
things, but don’t let him 
play with a cat that may be 
a bird-catcher. 

Your captive, pet bird is 
supposed to be safe in its 
cage. It will be if your cat 
has been trained not to mo- 
lest birds outside. But it is 
important for the bird’s sake 
to keep the cat away from 
the cage, for birds, too, have 
an instinct, a fear of cats 
that amounts to torture 
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when the imprisoned crea- 
ture sees a cat near its cage. 

You can easily make your cat stay en- 
tirely away from the bird cage—and 
without hurting the cat. Arrange a shelf 
above the cage, put a big soft pillow on 
it, and run a cord from the pillow’s cor- 
ner to the opposite side of the room. 
When the cat goes up to the bird cage, 
quietly pull the cord so that the pillow 
will fall on the cat or near him. It will 
scare him half to death, and a few repeti- 
tions will be sufficient. One of my cats, 
after that was repeated four times, 
would cry and struggle if we pretended 
to carry him to the cage. Your seeming 
not to have anything to do with the pil- 
low’s fall is important, as it adds confu- 
sion and panic to the cat’s fear. 


The catching, cap- 
turing, and snaring 
of the free children 
of the wood and 
wild and shutting 
them up in cages 
and pens to wear out 
their lives in what 
is nothing but a 
prison for them, is 
a form of cruelty to 
animals that can 
only be curbed by 
public disapprov- 
al and condemna- 
tion. 


The Yellow One 


JESSIE MERLE FRANKLIN 


HE yellow one” was a nondescript 

gray kitten who came to our house 
in the country several years ago. Early 
one morning when I was out feeding our 
numerous cats, I felt him rubbing against 
my foot and looked down to notice him 
for the first time. Poor little starved, 
maimed body! He was too weak to meow, 
but there he was, rubbing, not ingratiat- 
ingly, as you might expect a tramp to, 
but rather fraternally, against my shoe. 
And even after I had set out some warm 
milk for him, he kept leaving his eating 
to wobble over and demonstrate the 
affection of his friendly little heart. 


And his face! I have never seen such 
a happy, trusting little face as he would 
turn it up toward me. 

Our own sleek fat cats spat at him 
contemptuously at first, but he showed 
not the least bit of either fear or apology, 
and long before his bony body had be- 
gun to heal and fatten, he had won 
everyone of them over, even to old Marie 
who had had innumerable litters and 
was rather impatient of kittens in gen- 
eral. I think they, too, must have sensed 
the courage of his small stout heart that 
no amount of cruelty, starvation, and 
whatnot had been able to break or em- 
bitter. 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Humane League 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from 
cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. See inside front cover 
for prices of literature and Band of Mercy 
Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Two hundred and six new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during June. These 
were distributed as follows: 


7 

206 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 
259,450. 


Twenty Years Without a 
Drink! 


Amazing Record of Rare Australian 
Animal 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


CH has been written about the 

ability of the camel to do without 
a drink for a considerable period; but 
no camel, or any other animal, has ever 
equalled the amazing record established 
by a veteran Australian koala, or native 
bear, popularly known as “Grandma,” 
who over the last twenty years has never 
had a drink! 

No other animal could exist for 4 
single year without water to drink; but 
for twenty years “Grandma” has per- 
sistently refused to touch all drinks of- 
fered to her. Despite this, she is in per- 
fect health; over the last twenty years 
she has reared a record family of 
twelve, and she is the longest-lived koala 
ever known. 

As a result, Grandma has become 
quite famous; she is the “queen” of a 
large koala sanctuary in the State of 
Queensland, Australia, and many of her 
descendants have been used to restock 
areas from which the quaint bears were 
completely exterminated by hunters 
years ago. 

While no other koala has ever been 
known to equal Grandma’s record of 
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going without a drink for © 
twenty years, close observa- 
tions of the bears at sanctu- 
aries throughout Australia 
have revealed the previously | 
unknown fact that in their | 
natural state the peculiar 
animals invariably go right 
through life without a drink 
of any kind. They are unique 
among all animals in that | 
they do not naturally drink; 
in fact, unless trained to do 
so they cannot drink. When 
offered water or other liquid | 
they generally try to chew | 
it as they chew leaves. 

Normally, the only liquid 
food which the animals have 
during their lifetime is their 
mother’s milk on which they 
live for the first six months 
of their existence. This is 
obtained from a pouch in 
front of the mother’s abdo- 
men, where the baby is car- 
ried until it is about six 
months old. 

After leaving the pouch 
the koalas feed exclusively 
on gum-tree leaves, and usu- 
ally the small amount of 
moisture they obtain from 
the leaves they eat complete- 
ly satisfies their thirst. 
Without gum-leaves the 
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animals cannot exist; this 

exclusive diet necessitates vast quanti- 
ties of leaves being eaten, of course, in 
order that the bear may receive suffici- 
ent carbohydrates, protein and fat, and 
Nature has responded to such demands 
by providing the animal with an amaz- 
ing appendix—larger than that of any 
other animal in existence. 

After being rendered almost extinct 
by the activities of fur hunters, the koala 
is now protected by law for all time 
throughout Australia. There are now 
about 750,000 of these bears throughout 
the country. 


Little Samaritan 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


i happened on a sultry summer day— 

this bit of drama. At the edge of a 
parking lot, a dog, with his tongue hang- 
ing out, jumped frantically up and down, 
trying vainly to escape from a small 
coupe where he had been left shut in 
alone. The car, fortunately, did have one 
slightly opened window so the black 


‘spaniel could at least get a scant bit of 


humid air. But in that unsheltered spot, 
the sun beat down relentlessly—its 
steady glare focused on the sweltering 
animal. 

Suddenly a rosy cheeked, blonde little 
girl of perhaps seven, came tripping 


down the street—a freshly purchased 
ice cream cone raised to her lips. She 
munched contentedly away until she 
spied the unhappy acting dog. Quickly 
taking one more bite from the cream, 
she hurried over to the car—and stand- 
ing on the running board, she reached 
the cone—still generously full—through 
the slight aperture, letting its refresh- 
ing coldness come in contact with the 
hot gaping tongue. 

Until the obviously parched canine had 
finished every vestige of the cone, the 
child stood patiently on tip-toe, holding 
her impromptu gift near the spaniel’s 
mouth, 

When he had devoured the last cool- 
ing morsel, the little girl announced that 
she must hurry home. And with a fare- 
well wave of the hand to her chance 
acquaintance, she went humming happily 
on her way. As for the refreshed dog, 
he lay down quiet and contented now 
for a sleep on the rear seat. 

At that moment, we who had been 
watching emerged from a _ temporary 
traffic tie-up—and dog and child dis- 
appeared from sight. 

We had not the slightest inkling of 
the identity of the participants in this 
little drama, But the child’s unselfish 
sharing with the strange dog—her keen 
perception of his uncomfortable plight 
remain highlighted in memory. 
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The Feathered Folk 
NIXON WATERMAN 


The woodpecker always goes hopping head-first 
Whenever he’s climbing a tree, 

Still, he blindly backs down, does this feathery clown, 
With his tail where his head ought to be. 


The brown-creeper hops to the loftiest limb, 
But he must be afraid he would fall 

Should he dare to depend on his claws to descend, 
For he never hops downward at all. 


The nuthatch goes clambering up tree and down, 
All over and under limbs, too, 

And wherever he goes he still follows his nose, 
As all prudent creatures should do. 


How Many “‘T” Birds? 
ALFRED I. TOOKE 


Quite a number of birds have names beginning with 
the letter T, such as tailorbird, trumpeter, etc. In the 


| 


diagram you should .be able to spell out at least fourteen 
such bird names, starting at any T and moving one space 
at a time in any direction you like. 


Be sure that your pets do not suffer for lack of fresh 
water during the hot weather. 


Three Pals 
MERRILL A. BEEM 


ATSY” is a thoroughbred Scotch collie, with a nose 

so long that it is always getting in the way. “Smut” 
is a friendly little rascal of undetermined lineage. 
“Joe”—Old Black Joe, if you wish it—is a bouncing black 
cat with a kink in the end of his tail. 

Patsy and Joe belong to a country preacher while 
Smut lives with the neighbors next door. 

Every day Smut comes over to play with Patsy, or 
Patsy goes over to play with Smut. Through the fields 
they chase one another until their tongues fairly drag 
on the ground. But they are always ready for more. 

Occasionally Joe gets mixed up with them—but not 
for long. He scurries under the barn or up into the hay- 
mow beyond the reach of canine frivolity. 

But one day he agreed to pose with the others. And 
so we see them, sitting together on the parsonage steps. 

Even as Patsy lends dignity to the preacher’s Model-T 
Ford, so she rises to her majestic height above her 
little friends and seems to accept the responsibility for 
their protection. Smut, who is usually the most active 
of the group, has calmly accepted the fate of being 
quiet for a moment. Good old Smut: he’s so full of life 
that he can’t stop long enough to enjoy it. And Joe— 
sleepy old fellow that he is—has settled down and just 
doesn’t seem to care. He still has that kink in his tail, 
though it’s so long it turns around and starts going back 
the other way. 

Patsy frequently attends church with her preacher 
master and, as many another has been known to do, goes 
to sleep during the sermon. Joe doesn’t very often attend 
Divine worship but on one occasion he got in just before 
the close of the service and on hearing a familiar voice, 
jumped upon the pulpit and remained there until after 
the benediction. 
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To a Mockingbird 


Helma J. Feddersen 


Liltingly tilting on branch gaily swaying, 

Mocking while rocking in pink apple blooms, 

Stealing unfeelingly songs of your neigh- 
bors, 

Cheating yet treating with these borrowed 
tunes. 


Giving to living a new inspiration, 
Blessing carressingly all who have heard, 
Daintily gaining the world’s approbation, 
Ever the clever, beloved mockingbird. 


Will the Crow Survive? 
Foxy Old Corvus Still Holds His Own 


KENNETH D. MORRISON 


HEN man has attempted to exter- 

minate any wild creature, he has 
succeeded in many cases. There’s one 
exception, however—it’s old Corvus, the 
crow. 

Tne passenger pigeon, heath hen, the 
great auk, Carolina parakeet, and Kski- 
mo curlew are now nothing but names 
that bring to mind man’s success in 
wiping out birds that, tor one reason or 
another, were deemed more vaiuabie 
dead than alive. 


The crow was slated to follow these. 


species into oblivion. But what was 
going to be a blitzkreig against him has 
turned into a protracted war of nerves 
that has some observers giving the edge 
to the winged defenders. 

Since time out of mind, farmers have 
erected scare-crows and done some spo- 
radic shooting at crows, but it was decid- 
edly guerrilla warfare, nothing organ- 
ized about it. Until about 1933, most 
hunters wouldn’t waste ammunition on 
crows. Then it suddenly occurred to 
various sportsmen’s organizations and 
sporting magazines that the crow must 
be mainly responsible for the phenom- 
enal decrease of waterfowl. Biologists 
said that over-shooting and drought 
were the two prime factors but such 
“sniping” did not deter the “big push” 
against the crows. Every conceivable 
method of warfare has been brought into 
play. Poisoning, trapping, shooting, even 
bombing has been tried. Twenty-six 
thousand crows bit the dust during one 
bombing in Oklahoma. 

Sportsmen have been challenged to go 
on “crow hunts,” which are competitive 
affairs that usually divide the partici- 
pants into two teams. The losing team— 
the one that shoots the least crows— 
must throw a banquet for the winners. 
Thousands of crows have been killed in 
this way, yet today, seven years after the 
first big offensive, there is no convincing 
evidence that crows are decreasing. 

The war against them is still being 
waged on numerous fronts. The anti- 
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crowers are not in the least inhibited 
about spreading propaganda. In the 
pages of sporting magazines, mainly, a 
vain attempt is being made to convince 
the public that the crow is a delicacy. 
Elaborate “crow banquets” have been 
publicized. Spontaneous enthusiasm over 
eating the birds is lagging, however. 
The editor of a farm magazine observes 
that the pot the crow is cooked in is 
about as tasty as the bird itself. 

The hunting fraternity has made sev- 
eral efforts to enlist the farmers as 
allies in the “battle of the crows.” Many 
have joined. Some have balked, citing 
the findings of government scientists, 
which indicate that the crows are great 
insect destroyers. During grasshopper 
scourges, Dakota farmers have been so 
grateful to the crows as to state that 
they are “worth their weight in gold.” 
Surveys of stomach contents have proved 
that the crows also dispatch a large 
number of farm pests such as caterpil- 
lars, white grubs and their parents, the 
May beetles. 

Defenders of the crow are probably 
referred to as “fifth columnists” by the 
leaders of the anti-crow drive. At any 


‘rate, the war goes on. Countless rounds 


of ammunition and tons of explosives are 
hurled at the crows, which reply with 
nothing but raucous “caws.” In fact, one 
old Minnesota farmer, who ought to 
know, tells me that the traditional “caw 
... caw” of the crows is gradually chang- 


‘ing to “haw .. . haw.” 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


MOODS AND MEMORIES, Ruth Welles 
Langford. 


While there are few references to ani- 
mals in this little book of verse it is a work 
that appeals to us and we are glad to com- 
mend it. “My Patient Friend” is a short 
poem appreciative of “my dog”; “My Dream 
is Gone” notes the ecstasy of the mocking- 
bird’s singing, and “Joy” starts off with 
the rapturous note of a bird’s song. But 
there is real poetry in some of these selec- 
tions and the reader will find much of inter- 
est and pleasure in following the moods and 
memories that inspired them. 


77 pp. $1.25. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi- 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
412% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45. 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used to 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or in- 
sufficient. 

It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuatiens in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could ke had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Crueity to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
M husetts. Bost Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies, 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. P. C, A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 18 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is ‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to The American Humane Education Society), the sum 
SS Seep dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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